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ABSTRACT 

The Transition to the World of work program of the 
Albuquerque (New Mexico) Public Schools emphasizes developing 
functional skills and th'> ability to apply these skills outside the 
school. The ultimate goals of the program are to help students obtain 
meaningful, paid employment and function successfully in the 
community. The program provided systematic vocational, domestic, 
leisure/recreation, and functional training to 233 students at four 
secondary side-by-side schools during the 1988-89 school year. The 
program evaluation found that the majority of parents and service 
providers perceived that the community-based activities met student 
needs and had positive impact on students, and that the majority of 
high-school parents saw a need for parent training in the area of 
transition to work. Includes six references. (JDD) 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SUMMARY 



Progras Description 

Youth with moderate to sever* disabilities face an uncertain future when they 
leave the public schools (Will, 1987). The Albuquerque Public Schools has 
responded to this need by providing a progras for improving the transition fros 
school to working life for severely disabled youth. The progras has been 
titled, 'Transition To The World Of Work (Transition To Work).' 

Transition To Work is a new field in special education. The esphaois of the 
progras is on developing functional skills (such as work-related skills, 
recreational/leisure skills, and vocational skills) and the ability to apply 
these skills outside the school. The ultisate goals of the progras are tc help 
students obtain meaningful, paid eaployaent and function successfully in the 
coaaunity. 

Students at four secondary side-by-side schools participated in Transition To 
Work activities during the 1988-89 school year. The school sites evaluated 
included: Madison Middle School, Taft Middle School, Manzano High School, and 
Valley High School. The prograa provided systeaatic vocational, dosestic, 
leisure/recreation, and functional training in the coasunity. 

Methodology 

The study was designed to evaluate the progras in teres of: (1) the extent to 
which the progras implemented its objectives and activities; (2) the iapact of 
the progras on students; (3) the benefits of the progras; and (4) the devel- 
opaent of suggestions regarding what could be done to sake the progras sore 
effective. 

Data for the study were collected by these methods: review of records, survey 
research, and interviews. 

Findings 

(1) Of the students enrolled at the four side-by-side sites, 233 participated 
in the Transition To Work Progras during the 1988-89 school year. This 
nusber represents 67.34% of the enrolled students. 



(2) 



Hinety-three point eight percent (93. 8X) of the parents, 94. 6X of the high 
school service providers , and 86. 8X of the aiddle school service 
providers perceived that the cossunity-based activities provided by the 
Transition To Work Progras set the needs of the students. 



(1) 



Service providers consisted of teachers, educational assistants, and 
therapists. 



<3> Parents and service providers of aiddle school students parcsivsd that all 
Transition To Work activities had positive iapact on students—especially 
coaaunity-based activities such as learning how to eat in restaurants and 
visiting job sites. 

(4) High school service providers and parents clearly thought that the 

activities of the prograa had a positive effect on students. Service 
providers tended to see a nore positive effect on students than did 
parents at the high school level. 

<5) Sixty-three point four percent (63. 4X) of the high school parents and 43. 6% 
of the aiddle school parents sav a need for parent training in the area of 
Transition To Work. 3y coaparison, 5S.5X of high school service providers 
and 50. 9X of aiddle school service providers sav a need for parent 
training. 

<6> Parents and service providers suggested several parent training topics to 
help students and their fa allies with transitioning to adult life. The 
topics included: 

(a) What effect do wages have on Social Security benefits? 

<b> What service agencies and eaployaent agencies are available to students 

with disabilities after they leave high school? 
<c> What are the roles of different agencies in the school to work 

transition process? 

(7) Respondents were asked to identify specific benefits of the Transition To 
Work Prograa for students. Benefits identified included: 
(a) Students developed independtnee and self-respect. 
<b) Students developed skills such as personal grooaing skills, work- 
related skills, transportation skills, and leisure skills. 
<c> Students benefitted due to the patience and dedication of the staff. 
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EVALUATION REPORT 
TRANSITION TO THE WORLD OF WORK 



Background Information 

Although great strides have been side in the education of children and youth 
with disabilities since the Education For All Handicapped Children Act-Part B 
(EHA-B) vas introduced, the Act does not insure that disabled citizens have 
vocational opportunities after high school. The. following statistics are 
indicative of the severity of the problem: 

<1> The Departaent of Labor ostiaated that the current uneaployaent rate aaong 
handicapped individuals is 59X. 

(2) The 1985 Harris Poll findings revealed that 40% of all disabled students 
ages 16 and over do not finish high school conpared to 15% of non-disabled 
persons vho do not finish high school. 

<3> The Harris Poll U985) indicated that 50% of all persons with disabilities, 
ages 16 and above, report a household incoae of $7,500 a year or less. 

Two federal agencies, the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services in the U.S. Departaent of Education and the Adainistration on 
Developaental Disabilities in the Departaent of Health and Huaan Services have 
aade the "transition froa student to adult status* a national priority. 

Legislation such as the EHA-B, the Secondary Education and Transition Services 
prevision of Public Lav 98-199, and the Education Act Aeendaents for Handicapped 
Children have further focused attention on the concept of transition froa school 
to adult life for youth with disabilities. 

Transition to work is a nev field in special education. It includes prograaaatic 
changes which emphasize teaching students in the community. As Williams. 
Vogelsburg, and Schutz (1985) stated: 



The last few years of a handicapped 
student's schooling must be future 
oriented. There mast be emphasis on the 
development of functional skills and the 
ability to apply these skills in 
environments outside the school— at home, 
in public and commercial locations, in 
vocational settings, and even in leisure 
activities. (As quoted in Harirg & 
McCormick, 1986, p. 481.) 



The national goals of Transition are enhancing student opportunities for ( i ) 
obtaining aeaningful, paid eaployaent, and (2) functioning successfully inthe 
community. To address these goals meaningfully, restructuring and rethinking of 
all professional roles and responsibilities are required. 

An exasple of restructuring and rethinking roles includes training teachers to 
participate in on site vocational assessment of students and job placeaent of 
students— a role formerly assumed by the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 
after students left school. This restructuring and rethinking roles takes 
teachers out of the classroom and into coaaunity settings where teachers assess 
students' abilities in actual job settings and assist in helping students obtain 
eaployaent before students leave high school. 



Program Description 

In 1985, the Albuquerque Public Schools (APS) initiated the Transition to Work 
Prograa for students with moderate and severe disabilities. Funds froa the 
EHA-B were uaed "to enhance student opportunities for successfully coapleting 
the transition froa school to the world of worH» (APS EHA-B Plan, 1988). 

Students at four schools with side-by-side prograas participated in Transition 
To Work activities during the 1988-89 school year. The schools included s 
Madison ( ^ddle School, Taft Middle School, Manz.no High School, and Valley High 
School. Special education students attending these aide-by-side prograas are 
deemed to be have special needs which do not allow them to function in regular 
schools. Students require intensive programming and additional services such as 
speech and language therapy, physical therapy, occupational therapy, and adapted 
physical education. F 

The Transition To Work Prograa was designed to meet the special needs of side- 
by-side students who had difficulty transferring what was learned in the 
classroom to the community or home. Students, through community-baaed 
instruction activities, were provided the opportunity to apply functional skills 
in environments other than the classroom. More specifically, The Transition To 
Work Program provided systematic vocational, domestic, leisure/recreation, and 
functional training in the community. 



(2) 

Grant and KcKinley Middle School students were included in some, but not 
all, aspects of the program. Hence, they were not included in the study. 



2 

8 



According to the Addendum to the Side-by-Side Curriculum Guide, skills developed 
in the categories of objective* depend on the age end skill level of the stu- 
dents. Exaaples of skills ere described briefly by category. 



Vocations^ TV»-»n^ fl included learning work-related behaviors such as attending 

to task, following directions, grooaing, and being on tine. 
It also included exploring the coaaunity for places of 
eaployaent and having the opportunity for different job 
experiences. 

Doseatic Training included learning to cook, clean, or do other domestic 

chores depending on the age and skill level of the student. 

Leisure/Recreation Training included learning how to socialize when bowling, 

dancing, swiaaing, and engaging in other recreational 
activities. 

Funct-fon^i Tr^iHufl included learning how to use city transportation, take care 

of one's own belongings, le&rn aoney-handling skills, and 
ask for assistance if needed. 
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EVALUATION DESIGN 



Development Of The Study 



In November of 1988, Central Office Special Education Department administrators 
met to prioritize the EHA-B Components not yet studied. The Transition To Work 
Component was considered to be a priority for evaluation during the 1988-89 
school year. 

The EHA-B Evaluator was assigned to study the impact and effectiveness of the 
component. Beginning in December of 1988, the evaluator interviewed special 
education administrators, teachers, educational assistants, and parents to 
ascertain their perceptions of the program and questions they wanted to have 
answered. 

Research questions to be addressed and sethods for data collection were 
determined. Questions to be addressed were: 

<1> How many secondary side-by-side students were served by the Transition To 
Work Component and what were their characteristics? 

(2) To what degree do service providers and parents agree on the 

appropriateness of the program's prescribed goals and objectives? 

To what degree are the prescribed goals and objectives being successfully 
implemented? 7 



(3) 



(4) What effect do the prescribed goals and objectives have on students? 

(5) What specific benefits to students were identified? 

(6) What can be done to sake the program stronger/more effective? 

Data collection was accomplished through review of records, survey research, and 
interviews. Each of these methods is briefly described. 

Review Of Records. 



Records in the special education files were reviewed to determine how the 
program evolved and was implemented. Records reviewed included the District 
Side-by-Side Curriculum Guide, Transition To Work Handbook, and administrative 
records at the school sites. 



Survey Research. 



Two hundred ninety-one (291) parents of aide-by-aide students and one hundred 
forty-eight (148) special education teachers, therapists, and educational 
assistants were surveyed i.n ascertain the iapact and effectiveness of the 
progras. Coaaents were solicited on the benefits of the prograa and hov the 
prograa could be strengthened. 

Eighty i80) or 27.49X of the parent surveys were returned. Eighty-seven (87) or 
58.78X of the APS service provider surveys were returned. More specifically, 53 
of 79 or 67X. aiddle school service providers returned instruaents. Thirty-seven 
(37) of 69 or 53. 6% of tht< high school service providers returned instruaents. 

Interviews). 



Group and individual interviews of special education teachers, educational 
assistants, adainiatrators, assistant principals, and project staff were 
conducted prior to adainistering the survey and, in soae instances, after the 
survey. Pre-aurvey interviews were designed to obtain background inforaation, 
to find out about the prograa, and to deteraine if the interviewees had 
questions they would like to have answered. 

All questions were incorporated into the study. Post-survey interviews were 
used to clarify issues raised in coaaents on the survey. 

Rather than discuss the results of each data source in isolation, all the 
inforaation has been integrated according to topics throughout the discussion. 
The end result is a coaprehensive picture of the effectiveness and iapact of the 
prograa. 
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FINDINGS AND ANALYSIS 



Prof 11* Of The Population Served 

One of the sajor goals of the study was to create a profile of the students 
served. Two hundred thirty-three (233) or 67.34X of the total nuaber of 
students In the four side-by-side schools psrticipated in Transition To Work 
activities. Table 1 suaaarizes the nuaber of students in the various priaary 
exceptionalities at each site. 

. -At the two aiddle school side-by-side sites, 121 students ages 10-16 partic- 
ipated in Transition To Work activities, Students served had a variety of 
handicapping conditions (See Table 1). 

At the two high school side-by-side sites, 112 students ages 15-21 participated 
in the transition prograa. Since side-by-side students can be in high ~-hool 
until 21 years of age, students tended to receive general activities the first 
three years of high school and intensive transition to work training the last 
two years of high school. Students served had a variety of handicapping 
conditions. 



Table 1: SUMOT OF STUEMTS' PRIMARY EEEPTTOHJTY AT EACH 
SIDE-BY-SIDE SITE PARTICIPATDC IN TRANSITION TO THE MUD OF WORK 



Prisary 


Middle School 


High Sdtool 




Exceptionality 


Madison 


Taft 


Manzano 


Valley 


Totals 


(1) Behaviorally Disordered 


3 




i 




4 


(2) Blind/Visually Iqsircd 






1 




1 


(3) Cosainication Disordered 


9 


11 


4 


5 


29 


(4) Deaf 










0 


(5) Deaf/Blind 








2 


2 


(6) Educable Mentally Handicapped 


20 


24 


30 


24 


96 


(7) Hearing Impaired 


1 








1 


(B) Learning Disabled 


2 


1 






3 


(9) Multiply Ispaired 


4 


19 


4 


16 


43 


(10) Physically Iepaired 


9 


5 


20 


3 


37 


(11) Severely/Prof candly Handicapped 


6 


12 


9 


8 


35 


(12) Trainable Mentally Handicapped 


13 


26 


25 


23 


87 


(13) Health Iepaired 


3 


i 


1 


1 


6 


Total Side-by-Side students per school 


70 


99 


95 


82 


346 


Total participants in Transition per 










school. 


SO 


71 


56 


56 


233 



Ag r— — n t Bttvttn Parents And Service 
Providsrai On Appropriateness Of Activities. 

All groups were asked hov appropriate coaaunity-based learning experiences were 
for special education students in flde-by-aide sites. Ninaty-thraa point aight 
parcant (93. 8X) of tha parents raaponding agraad or atrongly agraad that 
coaaunity-based activitiaa vara appropriate for thair childran. Of tha 41 
paranta of aiddla achool students, 80. 5% atrongly agraad with providing 
coaaunity-based activitiaa. Of tha 39 high achool paranta raaponding, 71. 8X 
atrongly agraad with tha iaportanca of providing coaaunity-baaad laaming 
axpariancaa for thair childran. Paranta not aupporting coaaunity-baaad laarning 
experiences wantad acadaaic aaphaaia inataad of vocational training, 
i 

Hinaty-four point six parcant (94. 6X) of tha high achool aarvica providara and 
86. 8X of tha aiddla achool aarvica providara parcaivad coaaunity-baaad laarning 
axpariancaa aa baing appropriate for thia population. Hence, there vaa atrong 
agreeaent between paranta and aarvica providara that coaaunity-baaad inatruction 
ia appropriate at high achool and aiddla achool levela. 

Paranta and aarvice providara were aaked their perception on the appropriateneea 
of apecific catagoriea of objectives in tha Tranaition To Work Curriculua. Table 
2 auaaarizea tha perceptiona of both groupa for aiddla achool. The aajority of 
paranta perceived all objectivea to b* appropriate or very appropriate. Parenta 
aav socialization, coaaunity-baaad learning experiencee, transportation, and 
therapeutic aviaaing aa baing very appropriate. Fourteen point aix percent 
(14. 6X) of the parenta raaponding did not aae vocational objectivea (e.g., career 
awareness) aa baing appreciate. 

Soae of the parenta indicated that thair children would loae their social 
aecurity benefita if they became employed. Hence, these parenta did not want 
their children to work. Other parenta thought that their childran would have 
to work in aheltered employment aituationa rather than supported employment or 
competitive employment. In post -survey interviews, program planners expressed 
that there is a need to educate parents about different type* of employment 
opportunities. 



Tabli 2: SUMNMV OF FINDINBS — MIDDLE SCHOOL 

Parents Sarvict Provider* 



Catcgoritt 


Vary 




Mot 


Don't 


Vary 




Not 


Don't 


Of GbjKtivis 


Appro. 


Appro. 


Appro. 


KnoN 


Appro. 


Appro. 


Appro. 


Know 


Vocational ObjKtives 


41.5ft 


33. Off 


14.6* 


4.8* 


39.6ft 


26.4* 


13.2* 


20. 8ft 


Htrt-rtUtad Dahaviors 


41.5 


34.1 


9.8 


14.6 


50.9 


13.2 


13.2 


11.3 


How Comity Livinf 


58.5 


29.3 


2.4 


7.3 


56.6 


20.8 


17.0 


1.9 


Socialization 


65.9 


31.7 


0 


2.4 


47.2 


37.7 


7.6 


7.5 


Moray Handling 


48.8 


39.0 


4.9 


7.3 


414 


30.2 


20.7 


5.7 


Coraanity-baatd 


65.9 


29.3 


2.4 


2.4 


52.8 


28.3 


7.5 


13.2 


Inatnction ((SI) 
















TmrapMtic SMuaiif 


61.0 


29.3 


4.9 


2.4* 


22.6 


30.2 


11.3 


35.8 


Transportation 


82.9 


9.8 


4.9 


2.4 


47.2 


24.5 


11.3 


13.2 



* Row totaling 1m than 100ft an dm to rnpondants* omtting tht itm 
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Thers were some discrepancies in how middle school service providers perceived 
the appropriateness of the objectives, compared to the perception of parents. 
Except for vocational objectives, more service providers than parents perceived 
objectives to be inappropriate for their students. The objectives that wore than 
10X of the service providers perceived as inappropriate included: vocational 
objectives, work-related behaviors, hose cossunity living, money-handling, 
therapeutic swimming, and transportation. Service providers perceived 
socialization, community-based experiences, hose community living, money- 
handling, work-related behaviors, and transportation to be aost appropriate. 
Educational assistants and therapists tended to see objectives as being 
inappropriate sore than did teachers. 

Differing perceptions by role groups is not unique to this program. It has also 
been seen in the evaluation of the Early Childhood Program. The perceptions of 
the respondents can be attributed to, at least in part, the training and philos- 
ophy of professionals. Therapists are trained in the medical-model where there 
is a developmental sequence of skill development. Special education teachers in 
transition programs have been trained imncompetency-baeed curriculum where 
specific skills must be acquired regardless of the developmental seauence. 
Hence, we have a philosophical difference that could be bridged through 
incervice. 



Inservice, according to comments on the survey by 34 (or 39%) of the service 
providers, has been focused on teachers. In post-survey interviews, special 
education administrators concurred that educational assistants and therapists 
have not had the depth of training on the restructuring and rethinking of their 
roles in the transition program. Ther* is a need for clarification of all roles 
in the new employment-oriented program* Further, inservice may help unify 
perceptions of persons with differing responsibilities on the importance of 
specific activities. Additional comments on the survey indicated that 
therapists also wanted more involvement in the planning process for the program. 

Table 3 summarizes the responses of high school parents mm high school service 
providers. Service providers and parents generally viewed all objectives 
positively. In both groups, however, 15-16X of the respondents stated that vocational 
objectives were not appropriate for their students. In post -survey interviews, 
special education administrators expressed concern that 15-16X of the service 
providers stated that vocational and money-handling objectives were not 
appropriate for their students. They indicated that further study is needed. 



Table 3: SUMflRV OF FH0IN6S 

rmnwS 



HIGH SCHOOL 

Strvic* Provide** 



Cattgorias 


toy 




Not 


Don't 


toy 




Not 


Don't 


Of Objfctivts 


Appro. 


Appro. 


Appro. 


Kmn 


Appro. 


Appro. 


Appro. 


Know 


Vocational Objtctim 


15. 4* 


48.7* 


15.4* 


17.9** 


43.2* 


21.6* 


16.2* 


18.9* 


Work rtlatad fithaviors 


43.6 


41.0 


2.6 


12.8 


59.5 


13.5 


8.1 


18.9 


Horn Coawnity Living 


48.7 


33.3 


7.7 


10.3 


59.5 


13.5 


8.1 


18.9 


Socialization 


69.2 


ao.s 


0.0 


10.3 


73.0 


24.3 


0.0 


2.7 


Honey Handling 


48.7 


30.8 


5.1 


15.4 


62.2 


8.1 


16.2 


13.5 


Cowmity-baud 


64.1 


25.6 


2.6 


7.7 


67.6 


27.0 


0.0 


5.4 


Instruction (CM) 


















Tharoptstic Sm Bring 


46.2 


43.6 


5.1 


5.2 


2.1 


27.0 


35.1 


35.8 


Transportation 


64.1 


30.8 


0.0 


5.1 


73.0 


18.9 


8.1 


0.0 



Row totaling lm than 100* art dm to respondent*' ontting the itam, 
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A reviev of high school survey respondents indicated that parents who did not see 
vocational objective* as being appropriate were concerned that their children would 
lose social security benefits* Service providers who saw vocational objectives and 
aoney-handling skills as inappropriate vere predoainately therapists and educational 
assistants. According to special education administrators, the perceptions of the 
respondents can be attributed to the fact that, at least in part, inservice has been 
focused on teachers rather than educational assistants and therapists* Inservice say 
help unify perceptions of persons with differing responsibilities on the importance 
of specific activities. 

Service providers vho thought therapeutic svissiftg vaa inappropriate for their 
students vere preaosinately teachers. Of those responding, 35. IX indicated that 
vocational training vas such sore isportant than svissing. Eleven percent (11X) of 
the respondents indicated that only students vho need svissing as therapy should use 
therapeutic pools. Respondents indicated that students not needing aliasing mm 
therapy vould be better served by svissing in cowsunity pools. 

Extent Objective* Arm Implemented In Progrias 

The discrepancy analysis sodel vas used to cospare the extent service providers 
isplesented objectives in their program vith hov they perceived the isportance of the 
objectives. Discrepancy analysis is currently the sodel recommended for use by the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education <1986). 

Service providers vere provided a description of a specific objective. Then, service 
providers vere asked the extent to vhich they isplesented specific objectives in 
their progras. Their responses vere then compared vith hov they rated the importance 
of specific objectives (see pages 7-9). Since a similar forsat vas used for all 
seven objectives, only the description and questions for vocational objectives are 
presented here. 

Vocational objectives, depending on the age and skill 
level of the student, includes the student will explore 
the cossunity for places cf employment* the student vill 
learn hov to apply for a job* and the student vill 
identify requirements of available and appropriate jobs. 

1. Hov appropriate are these objectives for students 
vith whom you vork? 

a. Very appropriate b. Appropriate c. 5bt appropriate 
d. lot applicable to my position. e. Don't Knor 

2. To vhat extent do you implement these objectives in 
your program? 

a. A great deal b. Scaevhat c. A little 

d. lever e. lot applicable to my position. 

3. To vhmt extent have these objectives affected your 
students? 

a. A great deal b. somewhat c. A little 

d. lever e. lot applicable to my position. 
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Parents rating* were also coapared. Again, since n sinilar foraat was used for all 
aavan objectives, only tha description and questions for vocational objectives are 
presented here. 

Vocational objectives, depending on the age and skill 
level of the student, includes the student will explore 
the eoaaninity for places of esployeentj the student will 
leant how to apply for a job? the student will learn how 
to apply fur a job; the student will identify 
requirements of available and appropriate jobs. 

1. Bow appropriate are these objectives for your child? 

a. Very appropriate b. Appropriate c. lot Appropriate 
d. lot applicable to ay child. - e. Don't Know 

2. Is your child involved in activities to sect these 
objectives? 

a. Tee b. So c. I** not sure 

2u To what extent have these objectives affected your 
child? 

a. A great deal b. Sonewhat c. A little 
d. never e. Hot applicable to ay child. 

The responses for aiddle school providers and parents are presented in Table 4. 
Results for high school service providers and parents are auaaarized in Table 5 
(page 10). Service providers tended to iapleaent a specific objective in 
relationship with hov they rated the iaportance of the objective. 

When cosparing aiddle school and high school parent perceptions of iaportance versus 
actual iapleaentation, the ratings were siailar. Significant discrepancies appeared 
in vocational objectives and aoney-handling. Parents felt that vocational objectives 
and aoney-handling skills should be iapleaented acre than they ere. 



Table 4: COMPARISON OF HIDOLE SCHOOL RESPONDENTS 1 PERCEPTION 
OF IMPORTANCE OF OBJECTIVES VERSUS ACTUM. IMPLEMENTATION 



Service Providers' Parents' Ratings Extent 

Ratines Of Of Iaportance Iapleaented 
Iaportance Mean Mean Mean 



Socialization 


4. £5 


4.78 


4.85 


Transportation 


4.65 


4.73 


4.47 


CossflrityHssed 






Experiences 


4.54 


4.78 


4.65 


Money Handling 


4.19 


4.29 


3.78 


More-related 


4.14 


4.00 


4.00 


Behaviors 








Vocational Objectives 


3.89 


4.23 


3.62 


Therapeutic Snoring 


3.73 


4.53 


4.65 



Note: A five point Likert scale was used reflecting a continuua of 
services/ ieportance. Five «as high. 
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Tabl* 5s 00NMRI90N CP HIGH SCHOOL flESPGWEMTS 1 PEJtEPTION 
OF DKRUSEE OF VESS ACTUS. BRJBSHBTISi 



Strata Providers' 

Ratings Of Parents' Ratings Extant 

ban-tan Of Importance IaplimmnUd 

Mean Nam Nun 



Socialization 


4.65 


4.41 


4.65 


Transportation 


4.65 


4.54 


4.47 


OoBMnity-baaad 








Experiences 


4.54 


4.16 


4.65 


Money Handling 


4.19 


4.13 


3.78 


Uorfc-rvlatad 








Mar « 


4.14 


4.15 


4.00 


Vocational Oajectivts 


3.89 


3.63 


3.62 


Therapeatic Saisring 


3.73 


4.28 


4.65 



Notat A fiva point Lite* seal* ma asad reflecting a continaaa of 
aarvicas/iaportancB. Fiva mm high. 



Parents of middle school and high school students vers asked if their children 
participated in the activities designed to address the objectives. Froa 12X to 
25X of the parents responding indicated- they did not know the degree to vhich 
their children participated in these activities. This uncertainty has 
_ . implications for parent conferences. In order for parents to support future- 
oriented programs for handicapped youth, they aust clearly understand the 
activities of the program (Wehaan, 1985). 

Extent Activities For Specific Objectives Affected Students 

Each parent and. service provider vas asked to respond to the question, "To /hat 
extent have activities for specific objectives affected your students/your 
child?" Table 6 (page 12 ) suaaarizes the findings for middle school 
respondents. 

Overall, the aajority of aiddle school parents and service providers perceived 
that all activities for specific objectives impacted students "some" or "a great 
deal. ■ Parents tended to perceive a greater impact on their children in 
community-based instruction, therapeutic swimming, and transportation. Service 
providers saw the greatest impact vith community -based instruction, vork-related 
behaviors, and in teaching students to use transportation. According to *he 
discrepancy analysis model, the activities designed to aeet the objectives were 
effective. 



Table 6: MULE SCHOOL RESPONDENTS* 
EXTENT OBJECTIVES AFFECTED STUDENTS 



Parents Strvict Providers 



Categories Of 


Great 






Don't 


Great 






Don't 


SpKific Objectives 


Deal 


Soae 


Now 


Know 


Dtal 


Sow 


Nont 


Know 


Vocational Objflctivtt 


19. a 


58.6* 


7.3* 


14.6* 


28.3* 


47.2* 


1.9* 


22.7* 


Mork related Behaviors 


22,0 


53.6 


4.9 


19.5 


41.5 


32.1 


1.9 


24.6 


Host Coaeanity Living 


29.3 


58.6 


4.9 


7.3 


32.1 


39.6 


0.0 


15.1 


Socialization 


31.7 


61.0 


4.9 




30.2 


54.7 


0.0 


15.1 


Money Handling 
C—wJty-hMwd 


17.1 


48.8 


12.2 


2.4 


28.3 


50.9 


1.9 


17.0 


Instruction <OI) 


51.2 


46.4 


0.0 


0.0* 


41.5 


43.4 


1.9 


112 


Therapestic Saiaring 


48.8 


36.6 


4.9 


9.8 


15.1 


51.0 


1.9 


32.1 


Transportation 


41.5 


46.3 


9.8 


2.4 


35.8 


41.5 


5.7 


17.0 



* flow- totaling less than 100* are dut to respondents' ontting the itca. 



Table 7 auaearizes the findings for high achocl reapondenta. High school 
aarvice providera clearly thought the prograa affected atudenta aore atrongly 
than did parenta. Service providera, however, tended to aee therapeutic 
aviaaing and vocational objectives aa having less iapact than the other 
objectives. 



Table 7: HIGH SCHOOL RESPONDENTS: 
EXTENT OBJECTIWS AFFECTED STUDENTS 



Parents Service Providers 



Categories Of 


Great 






Don't 


Great 






Don't 


Specific Objectives 


Deal 


Soae 


Now 


Know 


Deal 


Soae 


fcl 

mwm 


Know 


Vocational Objectives 


33.3* 


43.4* 


2.6* 


20.6* 


48.6* 


24.3* 


8.1* 


18.9* 


Work-related Behaviors 


43.6 


46.1 


0.0 


10.3 


62.2 


16.2 


2.7 


18.9 


Hone Coaaenity Living 


35.9 


51.3 


0.0 


12.9 


67.7 


24.3 


2.7 


5.4 


Socialization 


46.2 


48.7 


0.0 


5.1 


67.6 


29.7 


2.7 


0.0 


Money Hstdling 


33.3 


51.3 


2.6 


12.8 


62.2 


8.1 


16.2 


13.5 


CoasaMty-based 


















Instrestion (CBI) 


59.0 


35.9 


0.0 


5.2 


70.3 


27.0 


0.0 


2.7 


Therafaetic Swiaaing 


28.2 


53.9 


5.1 


12.8 


27.0 


62.1 


2.7 


8.1 


Transportation 


53.8 


41.0 


0.0 


5.2 


64.9 


29.7 


2.7 


2.7 



* Does totaling less than 100* are doe to respondents' oaitting the item. 
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Parent*' Perception* And Parent Training 

According to special education administrators and documents, the side-by-side 
special education program shifted from an acadeaic f,cus to a blend of acadeaic 
and vocational activities in 1985. The discrepancy analysis aodel again was 
used to aeasure if parents had embraced the current philosophy. 

Parents were asked questions regarding their beliefs on their child's educa- 
tional needs. Ta^le 8 (page 14) summarizes the statements and responses by 
level. Parents vere first asked to respond to the statement: "It is more 
important for my child to work on academics rather than vocational activities. ■ 
Results indicated that 29. 3X of the middle school parents agreed or strongly 
agreed vith this statement, and 63. 4% disagreed. * In a related question, 68.8% 
of the parents said that academics and vocational activities vere equally as 
important for their children. Fifty-six point four percent (56. 4X) of high 
school parents and 80. 5X of middle school parents said that academics and 
vocational activities vere equally important for their child. Special education 
service providers are trying to promote the concept that academics and 
vocational activities are equally as important for side-by-side students. Of 
the parents responding, 20. SX of high school parents and 29. 3X of middle school 
parents still support an emphasis on academics. More parent training on the 
goals for the program is warranted. 

Parents vere also asked "Is there a need for parent training on Transition To 
Work?" Sixty-three point four percent (63.4%) of the high school parents and 
43. 6X of the middle school parents sav the need for parent training in the area 
of Transition To Work. 

Parents vere then asked if they would attend parent meetings on the Transition 
To Work Program or related topics. Eighty-two point nine percent (82. 9X) of the 
middle school parents and 71. 8X of the high school parents said they would 
attend such meetings. 

Finally, parents were asked to assess their knowledge level of employment 
services or agencies that can help their child after he/she graduates. Fifteen 
percent (1SX) of middle school parents and 84. 6X of the high school parents said 
they were aware of the agencies listed in the question. Sixteen (16) or 41X of 
the parents of high school students and 38 or 93X of parents of middle pohool 
students requested parent training on agencies available to help them after 
their child graduates. 

Service providers were asked if there was a need for parent training on how 
parents can help the student when he/she is an adult. Fifty-nine point five 
percent (59. 5X) of high school service providers and 50. 9X of middle school 
service providers said there was a strong need for the training. 

Parents and service providers suggested several topics for parent training. 
These included: 

(1) Effect of wages on Social Security benefits. 

(2) Continuum of employment options that are or should be available in the 
community* 

(3) Roles of different agencies in the school to work transition process. 

(4) Entitlement services versus eligibility services. 
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Table 8: PMENTflL OPINION OH CHILDREN* a NEEDS 



I I I 

Strongly I Don't I Strongly 
Agree Agree Know Disagree Disagree 



ttiddlt Sdiool IWU 
It is art uporUnt for w§ 
child to work on Malaria 
nthor that vocational 
activities* 


22.0* 


7.3* 


7.3* 


43.9* 


19.5* 


Acahaics aid vocational 
activities are aqwlly as 
iqmrta* for wf child. 


36.fi 


43.9 


2.4 


17.1 


0.0 


Hiah School Parents 
It is art iaportant for ay 
child to work on acatjarica 
rather than vocational 
activities. 


12.8 


7.7 


15.4 


46.2 


15.4* 


Academes and vocational 
activities are equally as 
iaportant for ey child. 


23.1 


33.3 


12.8 


25.fi 


5.1 


Coebined Oram Of P«--«t« 
It is eore iaportant for ey 
child to work on academes 
rather than vocational 
activities. 


17.5 


7.5 


11.3 


45.0 


17.5* 


flcadeeics and vocational 
activities are equally as 
iaportant for ey child. 


30.0 


38.8 


7.5 


21.3 


2.5 



* Rons totaling less than 100* are dee to respondents' oaitting the item. 



Specific Benefits Of The Program 

In open-ended questions, parents vers asked to identify three things they liked 
sost about the progras and how the progras benefitted their child. Table 9 
(page 15) suanarizes the responses. Of 41 siddle school parents, 36 or 87. 8X 
responded to the item. Of 39 high school parents, 34 or 87. 2X responded to the 
itea. 
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Tabli9: BENEFITS OF PMXSRIW FOR STUDENTS 





fc-ber Of Responses 


Description 


Kiddle 
School 
Parents 

0M1) 


High 

School 

Parents 

MW9) 


(1) Ny child hat hat the opportanity to develop 
several skills sach as personal grating 
skills, work-related dulls, transportation 
tkills, eoney-handling skills, and leisve 
skills. 


23 


33 


(2) Coaasuty-bassd experiences help becaese 
they start early to provide a variety of 
experiences tdiich prepare stadentt for the 
fttare and show thea shaft job opportsnities 
exist. 


19 


18 


(3) The stadentt benefit dee to the patience and 
dedication of the staff. (Hiyh school 
parents especially liked job coaches.) 


8 


18 


(4) The prograi fosters independent* in ay 

M, ** w tiiwwtmr gain 9c J 1 1 CspELW. 


5 


20 


<5) Tht opportunities for socialisation help 
wf child. 


4 


2 


(6) Individualizing tht program Co Met 

individual student needs Bitot a difference. 


3 


5 


(7) I didn't hnou ey child was in the program 


3 


0 



Note* The freqsency of a coaant does not indicate the validity of the coaant. 
It reflects meter only. 



High school and middle school parents sav strong benefits of the program in 
specific skill development and in coaaunity-based learning experiences. High 
school parents stressed that the program fostered independence and self-respect 
in their children. Both groups sav the dedication and patience of the staff to 
be beneficial to their children. 



Suggestions To Hake Ths Progras 
Stronger /Mors Effective 



Those surveyed were asked for suggestions that would sake the Transition To Work 
Progras stronger/sore effective. The responses are summarized below. The 
nusber in parentheses at the end of each cossent indicates the nusber saking 
sisilar observations. 



(1) We need sore parent training and parent involvesent. To do this, we need 
sore cossunication between hose and school." We need to help parents learn 
about Transition To Work, what is realistic for their child, and how to 
expect students to be sore responsible and independent at hose. (63 
service providers, 25 parents) 

(2) Hire sore job coaches so students can receive sore frequent individualized 
attention on the job site. Students need the support of the job coaches 
to succeed in their work experiences. (28 service providers, 27 parents) 

(3) We [service providers] need to have sore input on how funds should be 
used. (24 service providers) 

(4) High school service providers and siddle school parents indicated that 
siddle school needs to esphasize socialization over work skills and 
cossunity-based activities rather than classroos based sctivities. (20 
service providers, 8 parents) 



(5) 



(6) 



(7) 



(8) 



(9) 



We need to enlist the support of parents and the business cossunity to 
expend cossunity-based instruction and increase effectiveness. (19 
service providers, 29 parents'/ 

Funds need to be made available esrlier in the yesr. Therapists should be 
allotted aonies separately fros teachers, because teachers spend the money 
before getting the input of therapists. (19 service providers) 

Provide sore training on community-based instruction. Allow us to visit 
programs across the country. (17 service providers) 

We need sore cossunication and cooperation between agencies, schools, and 
cossunity. (17 service providers) 

Coordinate more between and among levels and start the progras in 
elementary school. (12 service providers) 



(10) Provide more community-based instruction and provide it year round. (19 
parents) 
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Several service providers suggested inservice topics. These suggestions 
included the following: 



(i) Suggestions for atjff devalan aant tonics fros Middle achool ataff 
(s) Conduct job training inservices for all teas members. (7) 

(b) Provide sessions on resources in the coaaunity. (7) 

(c) Present an overview of the overall prograa and how we cuapare to 
other prograa*. (S) 

(d) Provide inservices on how to get wheelchair bound students off 
-•■pus. (2) 

(e) Conduct inservices on thm implications of accepting P.L. 94-142 
sonies. <2) 

<2> Topics recoasended hv high aahool aarviea ? rmHd»r»f 

(a) How do we get aore parent involvement? (7) 

(b) How should we schedule taxis and trips and where do we get the money 
for it? (7) 

(c) How can we include external contracted staff (e.g., speech 
therapists) in Effective Teaching Training to foster continuity of 
teaching atrategies. (3) 

(d) How do we involve severe/profound students aore in Transition To 
Work? (5) 

(e) How can we have everyone take a UHH class called Coaaunity-based 
Instruction: Implementing Integration and Independence? (5) 

(f ) Have workshops on interdisciplinary approach on teaaing to help 
clarify specific staff roles and assist in program implementa- 
tion. (7) 

(g) How does our prograa coapare with what is happening in the rest of the 
country? (4) 

Parents identified some topics of particular interest to them. These included: 

<i> Topics recommended by Middle School Pjrents 

(a) What resources are available? (17) 

(b) How do you access the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation or other 
services? (10) 

(c) Where do you go and who do you talk to regarding job services, job 
placement, and living skills? (10) 

(d) Inforaation! We need to know what is ahead of us, what services are 
available and what criteria are needed for group hoses and sheltered 
workshops. (12) 

<2) Topics recoamended bv High School Parents 

(a) What agencies are available to help support disabled individuals? (8) 

(b) What can I do or to whoa can I turn after graduation? (8) 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



The Transition To Work Coaponent was evaluated during the 1988-89 
school year. 

The atudy vaa designed to address the following questions: 

(1) Hoi aany secondary side-by-side students were served by the Tranaition To 
Work Cosponent and what were their characteristics? 

(2) To what degree do service providers and parents agree on the 
appropriateness of the prograa's prescribed goals and objectives? 

(3) To what degree are the prescribed goals and objectives being successfully 
iapleaented? 

(4) What effect do the prescribed goals and objectives have on students? 

(5) What specific benefits to students were identified? 

(6) What can be done to sake the prograa stronger/sore effective? 

Data collection took three fores : review of records, surveys, and interviews. 
Major Findings? 

The aajor findings of the study were: 

(1) Two hundred thirty- three (233) or 67.34X of the students with special needs 
at four secondary side-by-side schools participated in Transition To The 
World Of Work Prograa. 

(2) There was strong agreesent by parents (93.8X), high school service 
providers (94.6X), and aiddle school service providers (86.8X) that 
coaaunity-based learning experiences aeet the needs of the students 
served. 

(3) Perceptions of persons with differing responsibilities in the prograa 
differed in the iaportance of specific activities. This was eapecially 
pronounced at the aiddle achool level. 

(4) Service providers tended to iapleaent an objective in direct relationship with 
how they (and parenta) viewed the iaportance of an objective. Exceptions 
included: 

(a) aoney-handling skills were iapleaented leas than parents and service 
providers thought vaa iaportant; and 

(b) aiddle school parents thought that vocational objectives and money-handling 
objectives were aore iaportant than the rate at which they were 
iapleaented. 
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All groups surveyed sav the activities of the Transition To Work Program as 
positively impacting student*. 

Parents' perceptions on educational needs of their children vere tapped. 
Fifty-six point four percent <56.4X> of the parents responding perceived 
that acadesics vere equally as isportant as vocational activities for their 
children. This reflected that parents have embraced the philosophy of the 
progras especially at the high school level where 80. 5X of the parents 
agreed that acadesics are as isportant as vocational activities. However, 
alaoat 70X of the middle school parents preferred an esphasis on acadesics 
rather than vocational activities. 

Parents vere asked if there vas a need for parent training on Transition To The 
World Of Work and related topics. In response, 63. 4X of high school parents 
and 43. 6X of siddle school parents perceived a need for parent training on this 
and related topics. 

Parents and service providers suggested several topics for parent training. 
These suggestions included: 

(a) Effect of vages on Social Security benefits. 

(b) Continuus of employment options that are or should be available in the 
community. 

<c> Roles of different agencies in the school to vork transition process, 
fd) Entitlement services versus eligibility services. 

Parents vere asked to identify specific benefits of the program for their 

children. The benefits identified included: 

(a) Developing skills needed to hold employment. 

<b> Providing opportunities in the community for career exploration. 

(c) Fostering independence and self-respect in students. 

Suggestions for improving Transition To Work vere solicited in surveys. 
These included: 

(a) Train all parents and staff on resources available in the community. 

(b) Provide training on vhat other districts are doing. 

(c) Find a vay to increase parent involvement. 

(d) Provide vays to involve the severe/profound population more in Transition 
To Work. 

(e) Provide more job coaches. 

(f) Provide aonies and information earlier in the year. 

(g) More communicatior is needed between home and school. 
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